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Cold War and American Dream 


“The Fund for the Republic is a kind of fund for the 
American dream,” states Robert M. Hutchins in the 
President’s 1955 Report to the Fund, 60 E. 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. The Fund “is dedicated to remind- 
ing Americans of this essential quality of the American 
dream and to reporting on the state of freedom today.” 

“There has seldom been a time at which these matters 
have not deserved attention. But it must be admitted that 
the cold war has thrown the whole subject into unusual 
disorder. A political party has been identified with the 
‘enemy.’ Those associated with this party have therefore 
come under suspicion as an imminent danger to the state. 
In view of the weapons now available and of the examples 
of subversion that other countries have offered, the danger 
has seemed great, though often mysterious and intangible. 
It has appeared that the peril to the country could be dealt 
with only by methods that drastically departed from those 
which have characterized American jurisprudence. 

“The range of suspected persons has been enormously 
extended by resort to guilt by association. The evidence 
offered to show that a man is a danger to American in- 
stitutions has often been farcically remote. The treatment 
accorded suspected persons in Congressional investiga- 
tions and administrative hearings has not always been that 
contemplated by the Sixth Amendment. A kind of con- 
tinuous propaganda and social pressure has been kept up 
that has tended to suppress conscientious non-conformity. 
Political advantage has accrued from claiming that others 
were indifferent to the threat of communism. The result 
has been that governmental officers, university presidents, 
and ordinary citizens have felt it necessary to exhibit 
inordinate anxiety on this score.” 

Mr. Hutchins gives notes on all the projects being sup- 
ported by the Fund. 


The Problem of Security 


A study of fifty cases in the federal personnel security 
program has been made under the direction of Adam 
Yarmolinsky (Case Studies in Personnel Security. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of National Affairs, 1955). This 
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was financed by the Fund for the Republic. The volume 
is a case record with little editorial comment. There are 
31 cases involving government civilian employes; 15, in- 
dustrial employes; two, military personnel; one, port se- 
curity; and one, an international organization. Some 
persons were cleared; others were not. Each case record 
traces briefly the history of the proceedings, showing 
what happened in the different stages of the case. The 
main points in charges against the employe are quoted. 
The reply to these is usually summarized, but is some- 
times quoted. The hearings are summarized, as are those 
of a review board, if any, and the result is given—which 
includes the time involved between the original charge and 
the final disposition of the case. The main charges were 
membership in the Communist Party (in a very few 
cases) or in a subversive organization, “sympathetic asso- 
ciations with persons of doubtful loyalty,” and statements 
by the individual reported by those who claimed to hear 
them. 

Many lists of “subversive” organizations were used 
in addition to the Attorney General’s. There was no one 
system followed by the different boards in regard to the 
hearings. They might have been conducted by civilian 
employes or by a Department Loyalty Board. There 
might or might not have been a lawyer present for the 
government, whether as active participant or as “‘attorney- 
adviser.” A transcript might or might not have been avail- 
able for the defense counsel. Witnesses for the govern- 
ment or incriminating documents might or might not 
have been presented—more often not. The investigation 
of the employe’s life sometimes went into detail—such 
as, the charges of “communist art” (reproductions of 
Picasso and Matisse) on the walls of his home, “com- 
munist literature” (a copy of Das Kapital which had been 
required reading in a college course) on his bookshelves, 
a pre-marital indiscretion on the wife’s part, or the maga- 
zines read. At times there seemed to be a definite assump- 
tion on the part of individual board members to assume 
that the charges themselves—no matter what the rebuttal 
—must prove a “reasonable doubt.” In several cases the 
hearing board voted unanimously for clearance but the 
employe was dismissed by a higher authority. 

Apparently there were those who had fought com- 
munism bitterly but were still unable to satisfy the doubts 
of the Loyalty Board. There were also the politically naive 
who had at some time in the past had some sort of com- 
munist or “subversive” connections, long since severed 
for reasons of vague distaste, with no understanding of 
what it was all about. In one case, when the charges in- 
volved a subscription to Institute for Pacific Relations 
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publications by a graduate student and contact with mem- 
bers of the Institute, one of the latter, a university presi- 
dent, demanded and got an apology from the chairman of 
the board. In another case, the charges seem to have 
originated out of jokes, taken seriously by someone. In 
at least one case there was possibility of pure spite in the 
origin of the attack. 
The Legal Problems Involved 

Taking the cases as reported by Mr. Yarmolinsky as a 
basis for his discussion, Charles P. Curtis, a well-known 
Boston attorney and former special assistant in the State 
Department, analyzed the legal problem involved, in the 
Saturday Review, New York, August 20, 1955. 

The individuals themselves, “not their conduct,” are 
put on trial. When an employe asked for the places and 
dates when the doubtful acts occurred or to see any docu- 
ments involved, the times he was given “leave to know or 
to look” were “pitifully few.” 

But, the writer insists, “due process of law is not re- 
quired of our courts simply for the sake of the litigants, 
nor simply out of compassion for those charged with 
crime. Due process of law, and here a fair treatment of 
government employes, is a good way to get to the truth of 
the matter. . . . These boards . . . almost all wanted to 
reach a wise and a good decision. . . . They had to stumble 
over trivialities.”” The security boards are “courteous” 
and “conscientious,” “usually aware that they are required 
to be stupid.” 

Such an inquiry “goes beyond the inquisitorial into the 
confessional. . . . The limits are set by decency and fra- 
dition. A compelled confession demoralizes the confessor 
and degrades the confessed. It shifts not only the bur- 
den of proof, but the burden of making the charge, from 
the government . . . to the employe.” To Mr. Curtis, 
“this assumption of the guilt of the employe is the root 
of the evil in our security system.” Originally, the stand- 
ard of judgment was “reasonable grounds” for belief in 
the individual’s disloyalty. Then in 1951 the standard 
became “reasonable doubt” of his loyalty, and in 1953 
“security risk” rather than loyalty. Burden of proof is 
still on the individual “and the burden became heavier 
when the charge was made vaguer.” Security officers 
are “asked to turn an inquiry of the truth into a search 
for a doubt.” The inquiry is to learn if the doubt was 
“after all only a mistake.” 

Publication of the decision and the testimony in the 
Oppenheimer case shows that public hearings except for 
classified material are “possible and profitable.” If we 
could watch the security boards at work “they might make 
it unnecessary for us to do anything” about the problem. 


State Legislatures on Comic Books 


An Associated Press survey, published July 11, 1955, 
reveals that 13 states enacted laws this year to curb 
comic books depicting horror, sex or violent crimes. The 
states were Oregon, California, Maryland, Montana, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Texas, North Carolina, Washington, 
Nevada, New York, Illinois and Oklahoma. Comic book 
legislation was considered in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. 

Vermont and Rhode Island created committees to study 
the comic book problem and report to the next sessions of 
the legislatures on the desirability of prohibitive legis- 
lation. In nine states—Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Utah, Delaware, South Dakota, Indiana and Wis- 
consin—anti-comic-book legislation was introduced but 
failed to gain approval. 


New York made it a misdemeanor to publish or dis- 
tribute comic books devoted to sex, brutality or lurid 
crime, or to sell or show any books featuring sex, crime 
or horror to minors, states the Associated Press survey. 

Oklahoma gave mayors and municipal governing boards 
the power to bring suits to stop the sale or distribution of 
obscene comic books to youngsters. In Montana, it is now 
a misdemeanor—with mandatory jail sentence on the sec- 
ond offense—to sell or distribute offensive comic books. 
‘The law was written with the purpose of making it work- 
able “without prohibiting the sale of decent magazines,” 
according to Senator Donovan Worden of Missoula. 

Selling comic books portraying mayhem, sex acts, or 
the use of narcotics has been prohibited in North Carolina. 
Maryland passed a similar law but limited the offense to 
selling such comic books to minors. 

Other states attacked the problem differently : 

Washington’s legislature passed a law licensing whole- 
sale and retail comic book dealers. The license can be 
suspended or canceled if the dealer offers comic books de- 
picting sex or violence. This law has not gone into effect, 
however, because of a friendly court action brought by a 
comic book dealer to test its constitutionality. The person 
complaining asserts the law violates the state and federal 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of the press. State of- 
ficials have said they will not enforce the law until the 
court action reaches a final determination, possibly in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A legal question also was raised by a bill passed in 
Texas banning “tie-in” sales—the practice of dealers to 
require retailers to take certain comic books in order to 
get good magazines. 

The chief question raised in the discussion of this bill 
was whether or not it would be upheld in the courts. The 
members of the legislature decided to pass it and wait 
and see. 

New Jersey, California, and Oregon banned tie-in 
sales in bills signed into law. 

Illinois lawmakers adopted a bill prohibiting the sale 
of publications devoted to crime, sex, violence or immoral- 
ity to any person under 18. They also decided to make it 
a misdemeanor to “tie in” sales of publications with other 
printed material that is obscene. 

Nevada banned objectionable comic books, but set up 
no standard to determine which are objectionable and 
made no provisions for enforcement. 


A Bank on Social Sense 


The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, Montreal, 
July, 1955, contained, in part, the following discussion 
under the theme, “Social Sense.” 

“Men and women are not isolated individuals. They 
are associated in many ways: in business, in schools and 
in societies ; they are banded together in families, churches 
and nations. Until we accept this fact and give it proper 
weight and thought, neither the problems of society nor 
our problems of personal mental health can be effectively 
stated and solved. 

“Social sense is the lubricant that helps us rub should- 
ers with other people without friction. It is useful in 
every phase of living, from the contacts of everyday af- 
fairs to the highest service to humanity. It prompts you 
to move well into the elevator or the street car to leave 
room for more people; it inspires those who work for 
great social causes. It can be big or little in the things it 
does, but it is the human virtue that makes civilization 
and culture possible. Without social sense mankind would 
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be a race of barbarians, lacking both institutions for pub- 
lic service and the business enterprises that make our high 
standard of living possible. . . . 

“Civilization is a fragile construction, painfully hard 
to build and to preserve, tragically easy to destroy. We 
acted like apes for quite a stretch—millions of years, 
scholars tell us—and the business of acting like gentle- 
men is a comparatively new idea. Social sense is one of 
the protective devices to keep us from breaking through 
the thin veneer. 

“Society is not only a protective device but a positive 
good. In it a man can be fully himself. No one can 
realize his ambitions except through business, literature, 
art, the professions and other means of self-expression— 
every one of which requires an audience or colleagues. 

“The primary ends of society are social order and pub- 
lic prosperity. These require a certain stability. If con- 
ditions were constantly changing, life would be impossible. 
We must be able to count on what to expect in the home, 
in the office, and in all other of our contacts with people, 
if we are to live happily, work successfully, and enjoy 

“We are likely to think that it is not worth doing the 
little we can do toward saving our western way of life, 
but all that is done, the greatest that is done, will be made 
up of the acts of individual people. Whoever can clarify 
our thinking in a small way and in a small circle, who- 
ever can remove a resentment, soften a prejudice, 
strengthen a good work: that person is contributing to the 
total solution. 

“One of the greatest encumbrances in business, pro- 
fessional and social life is prejudice. The simple truth 
is that for success in business and for personal peace of 
mind we need to cooperate in working out a way of life 
with people who are just as sure they are right as we are 
ourselves. ... 

“One of the bases of social sense in business or private 
life is an understanding of people. There are few gifts 
that one person can give to another as rich as under- 
standing, and there are few necessities so vital... . 

“Tt has become clear that human actions, and not super- 
human or sub-human influences, are the great barriers to 
human progress in the social sense that is of greatest im- 
portance to the race. Upon the development of social 
sense depends not alone the fullness of happiness we 
enjoy but our very existence. 

“Our problems resolve themselves into these parts: 
they are largely social in origin, in that they can be traced 
to groups ; they are social in their results ; and the respon- 
sibility for their solution is social. 

“We have more problems than our forefathers had be- 
cause we have more interests, more functions and more 
agencies. The principle holds good in the social field as 
well as in mechanics that the greater the number of parts 
in a machine the greater is the probability of something 
going out of adjustment. 

“Our society may not be so much in need of the re- 
demption some people urge as of a grown-up recognition 
that new social problems must be accepted and dealt with 
as part of our increased maturity.” 


The British Consumer Movement 


“We cannot .. . agree to any weakening of this social 
fabric by the compulsory transference of consumer serv- 
ices to bureaucratic forms of state control. The modern 
state has quite enough to do without dabbling in the re- 
tail and wholesale business.” The speaker quoted was John 
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Corina, recently a president of the British Cooperative 
Congress, in a book, Co-operatives: the British Achieve- 
ment, by Paul Greer, formerly an editor of the St. Louis 
$350 oa (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 

In Britain one shop of every thirty is labeled “co-op,” 
and one-eighth of the retail trade of the country is han- 
died by cooperatives. One-third of Britain’s families buy 
milk through the cooperatives, and every fifth family de- 
pends on cooperatives for bread. There are 11,000,000 
members. 

Cooperative purchasing is believed to have been started 
in Scotland in 1812, or 1769, but the Equitable Pioneers 
of Rochdale, in 1844, have always received much credit 
for their pioneering and social invention. Today the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society is one of England’s largest 
businesses, employing over 50,000 workers. 

“Great achievements have come from the thrifty pool- 
ing of meager resources and the massing of household 
buying power.” In the university city of Cambridge, a 
booklet, circulated among 45,000 members of the coopera- 
tives, reads: “Cooperators do not associate for trade 
alone ; we believe cooperation is a moral way of life which 
supersedes wasteful competition. . . . Cooperators have 
believed from the first that by supporting their own so- 
ciety they are helping to build a better world.” 

Mr. Greer makes frequent references to Christian lead- 
ers who have placed high value on consumer cooperation, 
including Msgr. Coady in Nova Scotia, and Dr. Kagawa 
in Japan. 

Mr. Greer writes that the cooperators of Britain once 
sought an interview with Prime Minister Lloyd George 
in World War I days. Mr. Lloyd George had time 
to receive a delegation from the Jockey Club, but not 
from the cooperatives, he states. At the next Cooperative 
Congress, the cooperators “worked out a plan for unity 
of action with the trade unions and decided to seek rep- 
resentation in Parliament.” A Cooperative Party has 
functioned since then, linked with the Labor Party. Mem- 
bership in the consumer movement includes “true-blue” 
conservatives and the middle classes, as well as persons 
from the ranks of labor. The members of the Cooperative 
Party do not always assent fully to the public ownership 
program of Labor. 

“A clearer distinction between a producer-motivated 
economy and one that is consumer-minded is urgently 
needed,” Mr. Greer believes. He gives, incidentally, 
numerous brief references to consumer cooperatives in 
the United States. He thinks that the urban public usu- 
ally does not see what is going on by way of cooperation 
in the American scene. 


Attitudes and Opinions on the Economy 


“When you think of security, what do you think of? 
... In your kind of work, do you ever have to do anything 
that sort of bothers your conscience?” These were among 
110 questions put to over 500 persons, whose opinions 
and attitudes are summarized in the book, The American 
Economy—Attitudes and Opinions, by A. Dudley Ward 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. $3.50). The 
volume is number five in a series of six books on the 
Ethics and Economics of Society. In order of publication 
it is the sixth of the series. The volume also contains 
summaries of reports of 40 small discussion groups in a 
succession of meetings. The series was initiated by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The National Council of Churches, into which the Federal 
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Council was merged, points out that the volume is not a 
statement or pronouncement of the National Council. 
The author is solely responsible for its contents. 

The questions were asked by a professional organiza- 
tion, the National Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which was engaged to construct and 
administer the questionnaire. 

The question, “Why do you work?” was not asked 
directly, and was answered indirectly in response to other 
questions. The primary incentive of work was obviously 
the earning of income to meet needs. But “over 90 per 
cent expressed a social awareness of a social contribution” 
in work. The fruit peddler and the milk route salesman 
were conscious of social values in an occupation. A pipe- 
line worker said: “My work is called public works.” 

The discussion groups among working women repeat- 
edly reported that “in jobs taken primarily for income 
other values often emerge.” Perhaps a majority of the 
women reporting said they got their jobs by chance rather 
than by planning. 

A fruit grower reported he would go on with his voca- 
tion even if it became unprofitable. He would try to sup- 
plement his income with another occupation but would 
also try to carry on as a fruit grower. In general, the farm 
groups expressed an awareness of world needs as well as 
of personal needs, and seemed generally satisfied with the 
American economy. 

In the urban groups, the replies indicated, for example, 
that “subsistence, security, and status are all more or less 
inextricably involved” in the term “standard of living.” 
In addition to the usual monetary motive, other incentives 
were cited: “the desire for opportunity to improve and 
use one’s skills and attitudes ; the establishment and main- 
tenance of satisfying associations with others ; and an am- 
bition to make a social contribution, to do a socially crea- 
tive service.” And work, “whatever the mixture of in- 
centives, seemed to be regarded as good for people, rather 
than as a grim necessity... .” 

There was evidently ‘a complex of standards.” About 
72 per cent of the individuals interviewed gave no hint 
that they encountered anything in their work that bothered 
the conscience, “although not denying that there were op- 
portunities for unethical behavior.” About 7 per cent said 
that they encountered ethical problems; 11 per cent, that 
sometimes employer policies worked a hardship on some 
persons in certain situations ; 4+ per cent reported “that they 
would not claim clear consciences” ; and about 3 per cent 
“that there was no opportunity to get away with anything 
unethical.” 

The 503 persons who were interviewed were all in 
Northern Illinois. The 40 discussion groups were in 30 
cities and counties. They met six times, and a total of 
about 500 persons participated. The persons expressing 
their views by discussion group were mostly Protestant 
church people. The persons interviewed were a sample 
of the population of several communities of Northern 
Illinois, including Chicago. Only about one-half of these 
individuals were Protestants. 

A brief “evaluation” illustrates the difficulty of gen- 
eralizing. “Opinions and attitudes are not always reliably 
disclosed. ...”’ One participant wrote: “Grass-root dis- 
cussions by people of diverse backgrounds and points of 
view, under the auspices of the church, and with the con- 
sciousness of Christian standards, may be one valid way 
of effecting individual and group attitudes and behavior.” 

“Notable differences, if not in points of view, at least 
in individual views, were also expressed: (1) in appraisal 


of ethical standards and values in practical application to 
secular activities; (2) in regard to individual and collec- 
tive responsibilities in a highly organized society; (3) in 
judgment of the relation between economic groups and 
between government and the individual (or private 
group); and (4) as to the processes by which equal 


justice, equality of opportunity, and freedom may best 
be promoted.” 


Y.M.C.A. Statistics 


There were 1,802 local Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in operation in the United States in 1955, the lar- 
gest number since 1920, it is ‘stated in the Y.M.C.A. 
Yearbook, published by the National Council, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, New York. Many of the 
figures published are summarized in the National Council 
— 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., November, 

In the past five years, 173 new associations were organ- 
ized, while 74 were closed or listed as inactive. In 1955 
there were Y.M.C.A.s in all cities of over 100,000; but 
only in 43 per cent of cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population. 
At the end of the year 1954 there were 2,128,689 members. 

Women were reported to be members of boards of 
management in 26 per cent of the associations. In associ- 
ations having women on boards of management, 36 per 
cent of the directors on these boards were women. 

The number of persons enrolled in Bible study and 
other religious education classes was over 200,000. Nearly 
half of the current attendance at Y.M.C.A.s takes place 
in organized groups. There were more than 171,000 of 
these groups in 1954. 


Miss Cavert Retires 


On December 31, 1955, Miss Inez M. Cavert, a research 
associate in this Bureau, retires. Miss Cavert has contrib- 
uted unsigned material to INFORMATION SERVICE during | 
the entire history of this periodical. She was recently 
given a citation by the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches in recognition of over 35 years of | 
service to the Council and its predecessor, the Federal } 
Council. 

We know of no one in the United States who has had a | 
background of experience to compare with that of Miss | 
Cavert. She came to the Federal Council with a graduate 
degree in history. She is a linguist who can translate 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. Many a time has 
her knowledge of these languages proved to be valuable. § 

Miss Cavert has made several thorough studies of the } 
role of women in the churches, and has from time to time 4 
interpreted various items on women’s interests in INFOR- } 
MATION SERVICE. She has read widely and written for | 
this SERVICE on such an array of subjects as international ] 
and interracial relations; the religious press of Western § 
Europe and the U.S.A. (including important sections of ] 
the Roman Catholic press) ; religious liberty ; movements § 
for Christian union; the social situation in South Africa; 7 
and reports and publications of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Miss Cavert has thus had a most unusual professional 
career. It has also been marked by a willingness to as- | 
sume those numerous miscellaneous duties that seem to be 
part of an interdenominational assignment. . 

The staff of this Bureau here record their tribute and 
appreciation and express the hope that Miss Cavert’s great 
treasures of information will continue to be available to | 
the Council and to the constituent churches. 
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